Lilium Parviflorum 





Wild Flowers of British Columbia 


The Wild Tiger Lily RESEMBLES SOMEWHAT THE CULTIVATED PLANT, 
AND IS FOUND IN DAMP SOILS FROM SEA LEVEL ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 
UP TO 4000 FEET IN THE ROCKIES. THE BLOOMING SEASON RANGES FROM 
JUNE TO AUGUST, DEPENDING ON THE ALTITUDE AT WHICH IT IS FOUND, 
AND ITS LARGE WHITE BULB IS EDIBLE WHEN COOKED. 
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THE FILM 
AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


M. P. JORDAN 
Assistant Director, Vancouver Public Library 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY takes the deliberate step of dropping or 
radically altering a service which has proven to be popular with 
the library's patrons only after a good deal of serious considera- 
tion. Twice in recent years the Vancouver Public Library has made 
such a move. Several years ago severe budgetary restrictions made 
it necessary to discontinue the services of a well-established, well- 
patronized recordings-lending section. The decision in this case, 
while disappointing to patrons and staff alike, was arrived at with- 
out difficulty. There simply was no money available to keep the 
section in operation. For other but to some extent similar reasons, 
drastic changes have had to be made in an equally popular activity, 
the Library's film-lending service. This paper attempts to trace 
briefly the history of the service and to show the reasons for and 
the effects of the Library’s reassessment of that service. 

When the Central Library moved to its new site in late 1957 the 
response of the public was immediate and overwhelming. Within 
two years circulation had almost doubled and reference work had 
almost tripled. This extraordinary increase was accompanied by a 
staff increase of less than 15 per cent. It became mandatory that a 
close scrutiny be made of all activities. Some of the pressure was 
absorbed through simplifying procedures and, in certain cases, dis- 
carding them. But the main services, traditionally regarded as basic 
to good library administration, needed thorough examination and 
evaluation. 

For years it had been taken for granted that all was well. Circu- 
lation and book stock were increasing, the branch system was de- 
veloping, the whole institution expanding healthily. Under the 
pressure of changed conditions it became clear that the film sec- 
tion, among others constantly requiring more money, more staff, 
more equipment, might well be a logical point at which to begin a 
re-evaluation. 

The film section had developed a considerable patronage in the 
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old building; in the new building it began to take on the aspects of 
a major library activity. This in itself may be regarded by some lib- 
rarians as sufficient reason for its being granted unlimited support. 
One must question, however, particularly in periods of rapid ex- 
pansion, whether increasing support should be given to any agency 
without a careful weighing of demands from other agencies with- 
in the institution. It was decided that no increased support could be 
given to film service unless the section could establish beyond 
doubt a claim superior to those of other divisions. Obviously the 
first step in the examination of the claim involved the statement of 
the film section’s purpose and function. 

That statement appears not to have been clearly formulated dur- 
ing the first years of the section’s existence. The Library’s annual 
report for 1945 reads in part: “Approval was also given to the es- 
tablishment of a film service beginning January ist, 1946. The 
Public Library Commission appropriated $500 toward the purch- 
ase of films while the National Film Board contributed 35 films 
to the new venture.” Late in 1946 a delegation from the Vancou- 
ver Film Council secured the Library Board’s approval of its sug- 
gestion that the Library become headquarters of the Council. The 
annual report for 1946 states, a propos of film service: “Additional 
staff and the housing of the new Film Council in the Library will 
give a great stimulus to the use of films which promises to become 
an important adult education medium.” 

This promise was many years away from fulfilment. As late as 
1958 there was no significant indication that the Film Council and 
the Library’s film service had taken part in the community's adult 
education activity. The writer suggests that an error was made in 
the initial assumption that films would, of themselves, become im- 

rtant in education. No effort was made to relate the holdings to 
the book collection; no energy was devoted to assessing the uses to 
which films should have been put. The assumption proved invalid 
because the film service, lacking the guidance of both experienced 
educators and trained librarians, lacking a clear-cut statement of 
purpose and lacking any organized framework within which to op- 
erate, simply began to function as a distributor of film. 

Distribution regarded as an end in itself leads inevitably to an 
emphasis on the entertainment factor. An examination of the cir- 
culation records showed that certain films were immensely popu- 
lar. The recommendation of a film with the sure knowledge that it 
will be found intensely interesting is, admittedly, library service on 
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a sort. But when the same films were found to be recommended 
time and again, and other excellent films apparently never pro- 
moted, the quality of the library’s service can be called into ques- 
tion. For it appeared that the film staff was, in spite of an obvious 
concern for film as art form, encouraging the use of film as an en- 
tertainment medium. 

Once it was established that the Library was running a busy en- 
tertainment service it became necessary to examine the film service 
provided elsewhere in the community. One project undertaken as 

art of the service had been the establishment of a union list of 
films available in the lower mainland area. This had always been 
regarded as a valid charge against the Library and indeed was a 
source of real pride to the staff. The list proved to have an un- 
foreseen usefulness when it revealed clearly the extent to which 
the Library was competing with other outlets. While a public lib- 
rary may legitimately deal in entertainment reading it does not 
usually find itself in competition with other libraries. But the Van- 
couver Public Library's film section proved to have been one of 
over one hundred and twenty film libraries in the area, owning 
about three hundred of the more than nine thousand films avail- 
able. 

A certain number of these films are purely commercial in that 
they were produced with the aim of selling goods. But, such films 
excluded, there still remains a massive body of film of general in- 
terest to the public. Air carriers, utilities, rail companies, oil com- 

anies, these and many others have built up excellent collections 
of films as purely public relations devices. Their staffs are most 
amiable about helping borrowers arrange programmes. Indeed, 
one local airline office publishes a catalogue of its holdings and 
states that any film listed but not held locally will be air-expressed 
from Montreal to the patron’s home. 

Such service leads to tremendous circulation. According to the 
Kitsilano Times of March 17, 1960, films loaned by the British 
Columbia Electric Company had been seen, in 1959, by 148,000 
persons. With the thousands of films available and the degree of 
service at hand, to say nothing of the services offered by the pure- 
ly commercial motion-picture distributors, it was clear that the 
community was in a strong position with regard to entertainment 
film. Add to this the work of film societies, the presence of some 
thirty theatres and the availability of seven or eight television 
channels and it is not difficult to understand the growing feeling 
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that perhaps the Library's voice in all this was not clearly heard 
and that possibly it should not be heard at all. 

The Library’s administration was therefore faced with the neces- 
sity of deciding the future of its film service. Two alternatives were 
possible. The first involved the closing down of the section. The 
second required a planned, organized, energetic effort to make of 
the collection the “important adult education medium” promised 
so many years before. The second course was chosen for reasons 
which are probably obvious. Among a public library’s many re- 
sponsibilities is that of providing certain types and qualities of ser- 
vice that the commercial agency is neither equipped nor prepared 
to give. In addition, many of the local film distributors were mak- 
ing no contribution whatever to education. 

As part of an effective film service it was necessary for the Li- 
brary’s staff to know what films were held, what their physical con- 
dition was, their value as art form, their relation to other films and 
to books, their current or historical significance, their possible 
value in adult education. In order to assist the staff in the examina- 
tion of the collection a tentative statement of policy for the use of 
film was formulated. That statement read, in part, that the Library 
“offers a film service to program convenors and individuals inter- 
ested in using films in group discussion programs or training 
courses” and that ‘‘a number of films on a subject are available for 
booking singly or in sequence, each complete with an introduc- 
tion, suggested discussion points and a coordinated reading list’’. 
At this point the Vancouver Film Council and the Library decided 
amicably that each could function better independently of the 
other and the Council set up its own offices. The film section, pre- 
viously independent of any of the subject divisions, was placed 
under the direction of the Fine Arts Division and the entire pro- 
fessional staff of the division given the responsibility of becoming 
familiar with the collection. This group, directed by the Coordi- 
nator of Adult Services, thereupon undertook a necessary, valu- 
able, but sometimes onerous task, that of examining each film in 
terms of its potential value to the planned project. 

The local office of the National Film Board had become aware 
of the Library's concern with film usage and its energetic represen- 
tative, William Orr, became interested in the project. His invalu- 
able assistance to the staff gave direction to the evaluation and the 
results were excellent. Firstly, the collection was weeded of insig- 
nificant or poorly photographed or damaged reels; secondly, a 
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professional staff, led by an experienced division head, had, for 
the first time, become generally familiar with the Library's hold- 
ings. 

Satisfied with the collection’s potential the Fine Arts staff con- 
centrated on improving their techniques of evaluation. In addition 
to checking for sound and picture clarity the librarians are learn- 
ing to recognize effective presentation of material and are noting 
possible points for discussion implied or stated in a film, possible 
leads towards the book collection and towards other films and par- 
ticularly the immediacy and value of the film as an aid to the 
examination of a subject of community or educational interest. 

With their growing experience in evaluation the librarians re- 
inforced their opinions that film should be regarded as merely an 
aid to education. Similarly the administration became more aware 
that the library itself is simply one of many agencies involved in 
community education. As a result the Library joined forces with 
several other agencies holding the same views. It works closely 
with the Night Schools office of the Vancouver School Board and 
with the National Film Board. Several of its staff are active in the 
work of the Audio-Visual Coordinating Committee, a group busily 
promoting the intelligent use of film in the Greater Vancouver 
area. 

The major result of this body’s actions has been the excellent 
series “Documentary Showcase”. Top quality films are chosen cov- 
ering a variety of subjects; excellent and provocative speakers are 
booked to introduce the films; book-lists and displays from the 
Library often support the programming. The showings take place 
twice monthly in New Westminster, North Vancouver, West Van- 
couver and Vancouver. Attendance is limited to subscribers and 
the profit is returned to the communities in the form of additional 
film purchased for use through the libraries. The Vancouver office 
of the National Film Board has been the inspiration behind this 
development. 

A further indication of the Film Board’s strong interest has been 
its assistance to the Vancouver Public Library in the latter’s at- 
tempts to make concrete contributions to education and commun- 
ity well-being. The Library, using its own and Film Board hold- 
ings, has created a number of packages or series of films having to 
do with various aspects of modern life, the understanding of which 
should be of concern to the community. 

A package is publicized by brochures describing the films brief- 
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ly, suggesting discussion points and carrying a selective bibliog- 
raphy of reading material available from the Library. Forms invit- 
ing the suggestions and comments of group participants are also 
included. 

These packages, besides being publicized through the distribu- 
tion of the descriptive brochures, are brought to the attention of 
potential users directly by library staff and also through the Audio- 
Visual Coordinating Committee. For example, Parent-Teachers 
Associations would, through their central organization, be notified 
of the packages on delinquency, racial intolerance, child develop- 
ment, and similar subjects. The Department of Immigration’s Citi- 
zenship Branch would find available packages on assimilation, 
Canadian culture, social customs and so forth. Art groups might 
discover the series on Canadian painters or on sculpture or schools 
of art. 

There is endless potential for this type of service. At present the 
Vancouver Public Library believes that it is on the right track in 
film utilization. It is equally satisfied that a great deal more must 
be done to create a truly effective film library. It has learned that 
film evaluation itself is a most important educational experience. 
It derives satisfaction from the knowledge that its evaluation com- 
mittee was the first body in Canada outside the National Film 
Board to see that organization’s magnificent Universe and that the 
committee’s opinions were sought by the Board. 

The Library acknowledges the community's desire for entertain- 
ment film as a valid one but chooses to leave the satisfaction of it 
to other agencies. The Library recognizes the value of film in edu- 
cation but regards the study of film only as an aid to education, 
not as education itself. The Library is confident that its revised 
concept of the place of film in library activity will contribute in no 
little measure to a heightened degree of community awareness, 
study and knowledge. 





THE EXTENSION PROGRAMME OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


GORDON R. SELMAN 
Department of University Extension, 
University of British Columbia 


Ti: SPRING the Extension Department of the University of 
British Columbia will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. Since 
1936 its staff and programme have expanded steadily, responding 
to the needs of the people of the Province. Its task has been to as- 
sist those of our citizens who are interested in continuing their edu- 
cation in their adult years, whether of a vocational, social or cul- 
tural kind. 

Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie explained in a recent annual report 
why the University is involved in this work: 


If we are to have and maintain a society in which every adult citizen is 
called upon to have opinions and vote on matters not only of local— 
but of national and international—importance, and if we are to continue 
to live in a world that is inter-related so intimately as to regulate the 
standard at which we can live—and indeed whether we can continue to 
live at all,—some agencies must exist or be created to try to develop and 
obtain as great an understanding of the problems and nature of citizen- 
ship—in its broadest sense—as is possible. Also if we are to continue to 
live in a complex technological world that is changing and developing 
rapidly, we must have agencies to help keep the adult Be pee in- 
formed about the changing world and the implications of those changes 
both for their lives and livelihood. 

And finally, if we are to enjoy the real benefits of technological devel- 
opment, we must help multiply the opportunities for self meine 2a 
and individual satisfaction in the leisure time technology has made pos- 
sible. 


It is in response to these social imperatives that the University is 
active in the field of adult education. 

The University of British Columbia was born in wartime. Its first 
large-scale venture in the field of adult education was a special vo- 
cational training programme for veterans from 1918 to 1921. In 
the early years of the 1920’s, the Faculty of Agriculture maintained 
an extension staff which conducted surveys of agricultural practices 


1THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, The President's Report, 1952-53, Van- 
couver, 1954, P. 3. 
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in the Province and carried the best available scientific information 
to the farmers and ranchers by means of publications and short 
courses. 

The organization which was in many ways the forerunner of the 
present Extension Department was the University Extension Com- 
mittee. It was formed in the fall of 1918, largely in order to im- 
prove the public relations of the University. The state of public 
opinion with respect to the University and the nature of discussions 
in the legislature in Victoria were such that the University felt 
something had to be done to explain its significance in the life of 
the Province. The main activity of this committee from 1918 until 
the creation of the Department in 1936 was providing speakers 
from the faculty for organizations throughout the Province. 

Extension programmes were all but eliminated in the early thir- 
ties, following the drastic reduction in the University budget. In 
1933 the University received a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion which it could use to initiate significant activities of its own 
choosing. It was decided to devote the major portion of these funds 
to the revival of extension work. A survey of the Province’s needs 
and wishes in the field of adult education was conducted under the 
grant in the spring and summer of 1935. During the winter of 
1935/36, perhaps the most remarkable experiment in the history of 
adult education in Canada was conducted. It consisted of an ambi- 
tious programme of lecture series by University faculty in most of 
the urban centers of the Province. In the course of a few months a 
total of 893 lectures were given with a total audience of slightly 
more than 70,000 persons. The expenses of this “emergency pro- 
gramme” were borne by the Carnegie grant. 

It was, in part, in order to build upon the interest aroused by this 
effort that the University created the Extension Department in the 
spring of 1936. The first director of the Department, Mr. Robert 
England, did not arrive until later in the year and stayed in the 
position only until August of 1937. In September of that year, Dr. 
Gordon Shrum became the director, a post he held for sixteen 
years. In 1953, the present director, Dr. John Friesen, took over the 

st. 

- is apparent from the records that from the beginning the De- 
partment was destined to follow the typical American, state uni- 
versity pattern of extension rather than the more conservative Brit- 
ish style which many eastern universities had adopted. Rather than 
restrict activities to the standard tutorial extramural classes, Exten- 
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sion at the University of British Columbia offered conferences, non- 
credit evening classes, audio-visual services, study groups and cor- 
respondence courses. Currently the Department is the largest in 
Canada and offers by far the broadest programme of any in the 
country. 

In considering the present extension programme, it is useful to 
make the distinction between “extension” and ‘“‘adult education’”’. 
By the former is meant simply arranging that University faculty do 
what they are already doing, at a different time or place. In this 
aspect of its work the Extension Department acts as a facilitator 
and does not influence the character of the event. Examples of these 
activities are the seventy-five courses for credit towards a degree 
which the University offers in the late afternoons and evenin 
both on the campus and in other communities of the Province. 
Many of the lectures by faculty members arranged for organiza- 
tions throughout the Province would also fall into this category. 
In these cases the Department merely arranges for an existing Uni- 
versity activity to happen somewhere else or at a different time. 

However, most of the activities conducted by the Extension De- 
partment fall into the second category, “adult education”. In this 
case, the Department is more than just a facilitator. It plans the 
educational activities, still utilizing University faculty to a very 
large degree, in the light of what is known about the way adults 
learn. It is in this area that the staff of the Department calls upon 
its competence in the process of adult education. To this end, for 
instance, it may be decided that a week-end residential conference 
might accomplish for a certain group more than the same number 
of hours spent in a weekly lecture series would ever do. 

There are at least two ways of examining the programme of the 
Department. One of these is to analyze the techniques which it uses 
in its work. These run the gamut from the traditional lecture and 
classroom situation to the “role play’’ and “brain-storming”. They 
include non-credit evening classes, workshops, short courses, insti- 
tutes, seminars, conferences, consultation, discussion groups, study 
groups, correspondence courses, radio, television, film, recordings, 
books and many others. (For purposes of this publication perhaps 
books should have been listed first!) 

Another way of analyzing the Department’s work is in terms of 
subject matter. Dividing the programme into compartments in this 
way produces some misleading distinctions but it may be wise to 
risk this for present purposes. One aspect of the work might be 
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described as vocational education. In this category belong evening 
classes in accounting or purchasing, a law refresher conference, cor- 
respondence courses and workshops for preschool supervisors, a 
two-week residential short course for fishermen, evening classes in 
speech for broadcasting or a short course for beemasters. The Ex- 
tension staff members in agriculture, fisheries, business and indus- 
try, and preschool education are particularly heavily involved in 
this area. 

A second major category could be termed liberal and social edu- 
cation. The concern in this case is with the individual's competence 
as a citizen, a parent and a member of the various groups to which 
he belongs. Extension staff members responsible for such areas as 
public affairs, the Extension Library, liberal arts evening classes, 
“living room learning” discussion groups, family life education, 
group development and the lectures service are especially involved 
in this area. Such activities as the annual group development work- 
shop, evening classes in psychology, history and literature, home 
reading in a wide range of fields, study groups on the religions of 
the world, a seminar on Africa South of the Sahara, parent educa- 
tion conferences and a conference on current employment problems 
fall within this category. 

The area of fine arts is another in which the Department is ac- 
tive. Staff members and others employed on a short-term basis tra- 
vel throughout the Province putting on courses and assisting local 
groups in drama, arts and crafts, and music. Evening classes in 
painting, drawing, sculpture, jewellery-making, ceramics, film pro- 
duction and art and music appreciation are offered regularly on the 
campus. In the summer this programme blossoms into the seven- 
week Summer School of the Arts which offers instruction in all of 
these fields plus that of the dance. 

The foregoing examples of the techniques used by the Extension 
Department and the subject areas in which it works will perhaps 
be enough to indicate the general range of activities which are un- 
dertaken. They have developed over the years as the need for them 
has been indicated and as the means have become available. There 
is an intricate relationship between the needs of the society and the 
services which become available, in the University and elsewhere, 
to help meet those needs. A well-known statement on adult educa- 
tion in Great Britain put it well, more than forty years ago: 


The adult educational movement is inextricably interwoven with the 
whole of the organised life of the community. Whilst on the one hand 
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it originates in a desire amongst individuals for adequate opportunities 
for self-expression and the cultivation of their personal powers and in- 
terests, it is, on the other hand, rooted in the social aspirations of the 
twin cag +e of personal development and social service. It aims at 
satisfying the needs of the individual and at the attainment of new 
standards of citizenship and a better social order. In some cases the per- 
sonal motive predominates. In perhaps the greater majority of cases the 
dynamic character of adult education is due to its social motive.* 


As has already been mentioned, the University is but one of the 
institutions, agencies and organizations in British Columbia which 
are offering adult education services. The growth of the adult edu- 
cation movement throughout the Province has been phenomenal. 
The range of organizations includes libraries, school boards, de- 
partments of government at all three levels and a vast variety of 
voluntary organizations. Clearly all of these agencies should not 
be, and are not, doing the same things. Each has specialized func- 
tions depending upon the nature of their clientele or of the agency 
itself. 

Within the vast range of adult education activities, what are the 
special functions and responsibilities of the University ? This is fair- 
ly easy to answer in general terms but becomes more complicated in 
detailed application. The easy, but nevertheless important answer, 
is that the place of the University in adult education is the same as 
its place in education as a whole—its task is “higher adult educa- 
tion”. This is in general terms what Professor Cyril Houle of the 
University of Chicago suggested in his Introduction to the 
UNESCO volume, Universities in Adult Education.’ He proposed 
five rules which should govern the University in fulfilling its func- 
tion in this field. These have been accepted by the Extension De- 
partment of the University of British Columbia in general terms 
and provide useful guidance on many occasions. 


I. THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD RESTRICT ITSELF TO COMPLEX SUB- 
JECT MATTERS. 

It should do what it can do best, and in some cases, perhaps, 
what only it can do. For this reason the Department makes full use 
of the expertise, skill and knowledge of the University faculty, a 
resource which is not available in the same degree to other agencies. 


2ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION, A Design for Democracy, London, M. Parrish, 1956, p. 149. An abridge- 
ment of its 1919 report. 


8(Problems in Education, 4), Paris, 1952, p. 21-3. 
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The Department offers courses in literature, current affairs, psy- 
chology and other fields, knowing that other agencies are better 
equipped or organized to give, for instance, high school academic 
subjects, and much technical and vocational education. 


2. THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD BE DARING IN EXPERIMENT, WILLING 
TO ATTEMPT THE PILOT STUDY, THE INITIAL COURSE. 

There are a number of areas in which the Department has 
launched courses which have later been taken over by other agen- 


cies. 


3. THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD TRAIN LEADERS. 

The Department sees as one of its tasks working especially close- 
ly with professional groups, University alumni, and many leaders 
in organizational activities and civic affairs in order that it can pro- 
vide educational services for these groups. 


4. THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD COLLABORATE WITH THE MANY 
OTHER AGENCIES IN THE FIELD. 

The University, in its role as a “neutral” or “disinterested” insti- 
tution in society has a special part to play in bringing other groups 
together. The Extension Department acts in this way in respect of 
a great range of activities, including providing the staff time for 
the British Columbia Adult Education Council. 


5. THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD MASTER ADULT EDUCATION AS A 
FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In this respect the Department insists upon a high standard of 
professional performance on the part of its staff and also takes part 
in the credit and non-credit training programmes for adult edu- 
cators. 


Perhaps the phrase “higher adult education”, although rather 
cumbersome, sums up the concept rather well. 

It is with this understanding of its task in the field and against 
the background of twenty-five years of activity which has been 
briefly described here that the University Extension Department 
looks forward to the future. It hopes to be able to continue to work 
in close association with other agencies such as libraries. It hopes to 
serve the people of British Columbia well in the field of continuing 
education. It hopes. to. be true to its special tasks within the broad 
field of adult education. 





LIBRARY PROGRESS IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
BE. O. S. SCHOLEFIELD 


a IS WITH MIXED FEELINGS of pleasure and regret that I 
present my report on library work in British Columbia during the 
year which has intervened since our last conference—of pleasure 
because in certain directions there has been a notable advance, and 
of regret because that advance has not been general throughout the 
Province. The Province of British Columbia is the largest organized 
sub-political division on the continent of North America. It em- 
braces an area of 395,000 square miles. Its population, exclusive of 
Asiatics, is about 280,000. It is rich in all those natural resources 
which make for greatness and prosperity. Its forests, mines, fish- 
eries, and fruit, farming, and grazing lands are attracting attention 
the world over. The population is rapidly increasing and develop- 
ment is proceeding apace. Two transcontinental railways are push- 
ing through to the Coast—the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Cana- 
dian Northern Pacific. Both of these lines pass through unde- 
veloped territories which in the near future will be opened up by 
the settler and the prospector. In the great interior progress is the 
order of the day and the towns in that region are increasing in size 
and importance. But with all this material progress there has been 
no corresponding library etn ae I am speaking now of the 
interior and not of the cities of the Coast. It is only fair to add, 
however, that the people are beginning to evince an interest in li- 
brary matters, an interest which, I believe, will bear fruit in the 
near future. The prospect at the present time may not be particu- 
larly inviting, but I am sure that we are about to enter an era of 
development. To those who are in touch with the conditions pre- 
vailing here, these remarks may seem over-sanguine, nevertheless 
in my own mind the signs of the times are favorable. We are back- 
ward; we have accomplished very little; we have a great task be- 
fore us; but the situation is not hopeless. I do not disguise the fact 
that I am an optimist—there is no place for pessimism in this west- 
ern land where there is room for all, work for all, and hope and 
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happiness and prosperity for all. We are in the formative period of 
our history, but that should not dismay us; indeed that very fact 
should incite us to greater efforts. Where there is so much material 
prosperity, we shall not have long to wait for the book and the 
library. I live in the hope that at no distant day I shall see in every 
town in the interior of this grand Province, a properly constituted 
public library and reading room. No community can afford now- 
adays to be without that complement to the school and the college. 
The library is the handmaiden of the educationist. 

Now, it is not unlikely that two questions have arisen in your 
minds while listening to these remarks. You may have wondered 
why we of British Columbia are so far behind the times and how it 
will be possible to transmute our vis inertiae into an active force for 

ood. 

. Well, we do not have to go far to find the answer to the first 
question. As in all new countries, the vicissitudes of pioneer life 
have borne heavily upon our people. We have been so busily en- 
gaged in making homes for ourselves, in building roads and 
bridges, in prospecting for minerals, in working our mines, in fell- 
ing our forests, in clearing our lands, in gathering our harvests, in 
rounding up our cattle, in developing our fisheries, and in opening 
up the country generally, that we have had very little time to give 
to the ethical and spiritual—to that broader education which 
springs from good reading and plenty of it. But we have now ad- 
vanced so far along the road of material prosperity that we may 
well turn our attention to the amenities of civilization. 

And how are we to bring about a better state of affairs? That 
question is not so easily answered, but the problem is not insoluble. 
We have established a splendid school system, which is an honor to 
the Province, and I do not see why we should not be equally suc- 
cessful in establishing public libraries. The demand for an ade- 
quate public school system created it; and the demand for adequate 

ublic libraries will create them. To a certain extent it is a question 
of demand and supply. When the demand is made the supply will 
be forthcoming. But in this, as in all things educational and for the 
general good, we should see that the demand is created, in fact we 
should keep well ahead of the demand, otherwise we may have to 
wait a long time for real library development and for all that that 
stands for in the life of the community. In this strenuous age there 
is no room for a bookless community any more than there is room 
for a thoughtless man. No community should be forced to forego 
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the benefits which spring from the public library. We cannot afford 
to allow any community to be without one. A properly conducted 
library makes for happiness, for knowledge, and for good citizen- 
ship. 

Taking it as axiomatic, then, that libraries are requisite and 
necessary in British Columbia, we may pass on to the consideration 
of the manner in which their establishment may be best promoted. 
At present it is exceedingly difficult to start a library in any of our 
towns or country districts, because we have no organization to aid 
those willing and anxious to undertake such work. We have no 
public library commission, no library organizer, no library act, no 
operative machinery of any kind whatsoever. Before anything can 
be done, we must have adequate legislation. It is my pleasant duty 
to report in this connection that the Provincial authorities are inter- 
ested in the subject and I hope before long that British Columbia 
will have a model library act, amply meeting all our requirements. 
With a good law in force, and trained librarians, we shall be in a 
position to carry on an energetic campaign having for its object the 
establishment of public libraries in all parts of our noble heritage. 
In several places, thanks to certain public-spirited men and women, 
small libraries have been established and these should be aided and 
fostered. 

These remarks do not apply, of course, to the incorporated cities 
of the Province, because they have the power, under the Municipal 
clauses act, to pass by-laws to provide for the building and main- 
taining of free libraries. The chief cities of British Columbia are: 
Victoria (40,000), Vancouver (110,000), New Westminster 
(12,000), Nelson (7,000), Nanaimo (7,000), Grand Forks 
(3,000) , Revelstoke (3,500), Fernie (3,500), Cranbrook (3,500), 
Ladysmith (3,500). The population in each case is only an estimate 
as the census returns of 1911 have not yet been announced. In 
scarcely any of the places mentioned may be found free libraries 
properly equipped and adequately maintained. 

At present the only library legislation to be found on our statute 
book is the obsolete act of 1891, the provisions in the Municipal 
clauses act empowering incorporated cities to build and maintain 
free, or partially free, libraries, and the amendment to the Public 
schools act, passed in 1910, which reads as follows: ‘““Whenever a 
board of trustees shall set aside a sum of money for the purpose of 
establishing a library or adding thereto, there may be granted from 
the Provincial treasury a sum equal to one-half the amount so set 
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aside, not to exceed fifty dollars in any one year, to be expended in 
the purchase of books therefor.” 

The section just quoted is a move in the right direction and it 
has had an encouraging effect. The wisdom of the provision has 
been clearly exemplified and there is no doubt at all that it has and 
will greatly benefit the public school libraries. 

In the matter of legislation, I do not think that we could do bet- 
ter than follow the example of Ontario. The Library act of that 
Province is a statesmanlike and practical ordinance, which, modi- 
fied to meet our peculiar conditions, and with certain extensions, 
would serve us well. As the act has been in force for two or three 
years we should have to guide us the experience of the officials who 
have been charged with its administration, which means that we 
would be in a position to profit by the mistakes (if any) which may 
have been made in framing the law. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have already followed the lead of Ontario, with, I believe, good 
results. At any rate the machinery has been provided and it is ready 
for use whenever the people of those provinces may wish to take 
advantage of it. 

The interior of the Province, which for the purposes of this paper 
I shall define as that territory lying between the Coast Range and 
the Rocky Mountains, offers a peculiarly inviting field for the li- 
brary worker. In the agricultural, horticultural, and mining districts 
are many small towns which should be encouraged to provide litera- 
ture for the instruction and amusement of their inhabitants. We 
have such places as Lillooet, Ashcroft, Peachland, Summerland, 
Penticton, Naramata, Barkerville, Phoenix, Kaslo, Michel, New 
Denver, Greenwood, Quesnelle, Fort George, Hazelton, and many 
others, all of which, I believe, would gladly organize small libraries 
and reading rooms if the necessary machinery were provided and 
inducements offered. The same remarks apply with equal force to 
the district of New Westminster which lies to the west of the Coast 
Range, where we have Ladner, Huntingdon, Cloverdale, Central 
Park, Steveston, Mission City, and other thriving places. In the 
coast district again there are Port Simpson, Stewart, and other 
centers; while on Vancouver Island we have Esquimalt, Duncan, 
Comox, Cumberland, Courtenay, and Alberni. The Queen Char- 
lotte Islands may also be mentioned, as great development is taking 
place there. In fact, in all parts of British Columbia towns are 
springing up, almost, like the proverbial mushroom, in the course 
of a night. You will understand, then, that we have indeed a prob- 
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lem to solve, but I have no doubt that it will be solved and in a 
manner that will reflect credit upon the Province. 

So far I have not been able to tell you of any solid accomplish- 
ment—I have only been able to hold out a promise for the future. 
But now I should like to speak for a few moments of what has 
actually been done in the past year. All clouds have a silver lining, 
you know, and ours are no exception to the general rule. We have 
been fortunate enough to welcome to our ranks this year an able, 
energetic, and scholarly librarian, who, undoubtedly, will accomp- 
lish much. I refer to Mr. R. W. Douglas, recently appointed to the 
Public Library of Vancouver. He has already done a great deal and 
I have no hesitation in saying that under his administration the 
Vancouver public library will achieve distinction. In the city of 
Vancouver Mr. Douglas has a splendid field for his energies. He is 
fortunate in having the support of trustees who are determined to 
stand behind him and to render him every assistance. At present 
there is only one building, but I believe that Mr. Douglas and the 
members of his Board are contemplating the establishing of branch 
libraries in localities at a distance from the main library, a proposal 
which will be certain to receive the support of the citizens. Since 
his accession to office Mr. Douglas has added to his collection a 
large number of books, some of them of rarity and value. The Van- 
couver library possesses 20,000 books, thirty-three per cent of which 
are novels. An active staff of twelve carries on the work of the in- 
stitution, which covers an average circulation of 14,000 volumes a 
month, or 168,000 volumes a year. More than 300,000 people make 
use of the library. A large number of the best technical works have 
been placed in the reference room, and in the last six months, 6,000 
books of all classes have been accessioned. It should be added that 
a pretty children’s room, equipped with 1,600 carefully selected 
books, is one of the improvements introduced recently. 

With regard to the public library of the city of Victoria, I can 
not, I regret to say, report great progress. In their report of last 
January the Commissioners outlined certain improvements which 
it was hoped at that time it would be possible to make in the pres- 
ent year. The program included branch libraries and a children’s 
room. But “the best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley” 
and our hopes were doomed to disappointment. This library is a 
Carnegie foundation and, of course, it is subject to the usual pro- 
vision that a sum of not less than ten per cent of the amount do- 
nated for the building shall be expended annually upon its main- 
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tenance. Well, when the by-law was drawn up, owing to some 
misapprehension, that sum was made the maximum and not the 
minimum annual expenditure. The mistake was discovered early in 
the year and a by-law rectifying the error was submitted to the rate- 
payers, which unfortunately met with defeat. It seems that the 
people did not clearly understand the nature of the enactment, for 
on no other grounds can its defeat be accounted for. Fortunately, 
however, a public-spirited gentleman, the Honorable Mr. Justice 
Martin, of the Court of appeal, stepped into the breach and offered 
to defray the expense of resubmitting the by-law to the electorate. 
I am glad to say that it will be placed before the ratepayers just as 
soon as the necessary number of signatures to the petition has been 
procured. It is not likely that the by-law will be defeated again. In 
consequence of this contretemps, it has been impossible for Doctor 
Hands, the librarian, to institute much-needed reforms, or to ex- 
tend the activities of the library. In fact, pending the passage of the 
by-law, very little can be done. However, I can report with pleasure, 
that in one direction at least, something has been accomplished. 
The Commissioners, deeming it essential to the welfare of the 
library that the services of a technically trained assistant should be 
secured, were fortunate enough to find Miss Helen Stewart willing 
to accept the position of assistant-librarian. Miss Stewart, who re- 
ceived her training in the New York public library, is keenly inter- 
ested in her work and she is a valuable accession to the ranks of our 
little band of trained library workers. Miss Stewart, I believe, enjoys 
the distinction of being the first trained librarian to enter the ser- 
vice of a public library in British Columbia. Miss Alma M. Russell 
of the Provincial library, is the pioneer trained assistant of the 
Province, of course, but she has always been in the service of the 
Government. I need only add that as soon as funds are available, 
many improvements will be made in the public library of Victoria, 
and not one second before they are needed. We are badly in need 
of a children’s room, branch libraries, and better accommodation at 
headquarters. 

The Victoria public library is administered by a staff of four. In 
1910, 57,834 books were issued; the daily average was 190, and 
the largest monthly total 5,469. The circulation per capita in the 
year mentioned was 1.44. When we take into consideration the fact 
that the population of the city is 40,000, it can not be said that these 
figures are satisfactory. They prove clearly enough that, compara- 
tively, only a small proportion of the population make use of the 
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library. It is but just to say, however, that if the library had been 
properly equipped, it would have been crowded with borrowers. 
The people themselves want books and good books, and it will not 
be long before their wishes are considered. It is somewhat anoma- 
lous that in the Capital of the Province such a condition of affairs 
should exist. 

You may perhaps forgive me if I now refer for a few brief mo- 
ments to the work of my own particular department. It is with great 
pleasure that I tell you that the contract has been awarded for the 
new Provincial library of British Columbia. As I think most of you 
are aware, we have carried on our work for many years in quarters 
neither designed nor suitable for library purposes. At present we 
are using fifteen scattered rooms in the Parliament buildings; in 
fact, we have squeezed our books into all available spare places. It 
goes without saying that, in consequence, we have been sadly ham- 
pered in the administration of the department. We have scarcely 
sufficient space to store the forty-odd thousand volumes of refer- 
ence works of which the library is composed and it has been quite 
impossible to provide a first-class service. We are doing what we 
can in the circumstances, but, I fear, it is not a great deal. 

However, a new era is about to dawn for the Provincial library. 
In the new building we shall have reference, reading, map, and 
study rooms; quarters for the Provincial archives; good accommo- 
dation for the cataloguing department; and a large stack which will 
accommodate not less than 250,000 volumes. Construction is to 
begin shortly and the building will be ready for occupation, I hope, 
not later than January, 1914. In the meantime we shall have to 
carry on the work as best we may in our present cramped quarters. 
Early in the spring Mr. Herbert Killam and Miss F. E. Hepburn 
joined our staff, both of them having had technical training and 
experience. Mr. Killam has been placed in charge of the Traveling 
library department which is now being organized upon a sound 
basis. 

I should like to say a word or two about our Traveling library 
department. In spite of the many difficulties which we have been 
called upon to contend with, I think that I may fairly claim that the 
libraries have rendered good service. We send them out to the rural 
and mining communities and, judging from the letters received, | 
gather that they are highly appreciated. There are at present over 
one hundred libraries in commission. Each case contains between 
sixty and ninety selected volumes divided proportionately amongst 
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the following classes: ethics, natural science, social science, useful 
arts, literature, description and travel, fiction, juvenilia, biography, 
history, and reference. The proportion of fiction is about forty per 
cent. In this way some 11,000 books are being circulated through- 
out the Province. The volumes distributed have been a boon to the 
residents of remote districts. Under Mr. Killam’s able supervision 
the department will increase its activities and enlarge its sphere of 
influence. Up to the time of Mr. Killam’s appointment it was diffi- 
cult to administer the department in a satisfactory manner because 
the staff of the Provincial library was so small that it could not give 
that attention to the traveling library branch which its importance 
deserved. When the staff was engaged upon its regular depart- 
mental duties, the traveling libraries were perforce neglected and 
vice versa. 

Of interest to librarians and bibliographers, no doubt, was the 
announcement made a short time ago that the Provincial library 
had obtained from the Honorable Mr. Justice Martin, of the Court 
of appeal, his extensive and exceedingly valuable collection of 
Northwest Americana. The library is the result of twenty-three 
years of laborious effort on the part of the learned collector and I 
need not remind you that it contains many unique volumes, pamph- 
lets, charts, maps, engravings, and manuscripts relating to the dis- 
covery, exploration, and settlement of the vast territory lying to the 
westward of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Columbia river. 
It is particularly rich in material dealing with the operations of the 
Hudson’s Bay company in the West. I could recite the titles of 
many rare works which are to be found in the collection, but the 
time at my disposal is far too short to enter into a bibliographical 
disquisition. I may mention, in passing, however, that coveted little 
work by Dalrymple, entitled “Plan for promoting the fur-trade and 
securing it to this country, by uniting the operations of the East- 
India and Hudson’s Bay companys”, printed by George Bigg, in 
London, in the year 1789. Not for many years has that pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages been on the market. On another occasion perhaps 
I may have an opportunity of laying before this Association a few 

articulars concerning the Northwest Americana in the possession 
of the Provincial library; we have some fine material not commonly 
met with. A catalogue of the whole collection is now being pre- 
pared and before our next conference I hope to distribute copies 
of it. 

In his address of welcome, the Honorable Henry Esson Young, 
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minister of education, told you of his plans for the new Provincial 
university at Point Grey, not far from Vancouver, so I need not 
refer at this time to that matter, which is one of such importance to 
the students of British Columbia. The library will be a splendid 
feature of the institution and it goes without saying that it will be 
perfectly equipped for its important work. 

With the increasing activity of the public libraries of Victoria 
and Vancouver, and with the erection of the new buildings previ- 
ously mentioned, it will not be long before the southwest portion 
of the Province will be well served in the matter of libraries. As for 
the interior, development will proceed apace just as soon as an 
adequate library act may be passed. 


This report was read at the Third Annual Conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, held in Victoria on Sep- 
tember 4-6, 1911. It was published in the Proceedings of that 
Conference, pages 52-59, and also in the Library Journal, Volume 
XXXVI, pages 573-577, November, 1911. Mr. Scholefield was at 
that time Provincial Librarian and First Vice-President of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. 
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W..: BOTH intellectual and imaginative insight, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Anthony Clark, British Columbia’s well-known juvenile 
writer, has undertaken to create an acceptable mythology for Cana- 
dian children. Her achievement is as much a synthesis as it is a 
creation, for the natural growth of a mythology in a country as 
young as Canada is necessarily curtailed for a want of years and of 
the ancient spiritual unease and questionings upon which a myth- 
ology builds. She has drawn on other national mythologies, and on 
the legends, fairly tales and folklore of other nations, other peoples, 
to synthesize and enrich her offering. 

In order to make her synthesis wieldy, to contain it, and give it 
stature and grace, Mrs. Clark has taken the essence of each form 
rather than the incidental detail. From the myth she has taken its 
essential conflict—that between Good and Evil—and each of her 
books is concerned with the triumph of Good over Evil, of Light 
over Darkness. From the legends she has taken the hero figures; 
from the fairy tales, the fairies, the ogres, the talking, scheming 
animals; and from the folk tales, those men and women whose 
foolishness and inaptitude, sharp words and crotchety dispositions, 
or whose quick wits set the magic in motion. All these crowd the 
pages of her four books, The Golden Pine Cone, The Sun Horse, 
The One-Winged Dragon, and The Silver Man, and bring that 
sense of the old and familiar (so delighting to the child) to a new 
endeavour. 

The new form in which Mrs. Clark has chosen to cast her old 
tales is that of the modern imaginative story. It is a difficult form 
for it demands an unfettered imagination within a rigorous disci- 
pline to give credence to the potential magic in everyday things. 
Mastery of it brings an added richness in the implied suggestion to 
the child that this very thing might happen around the next corner, 
or across the next street, or (more likely and exciting still) within 
the secretness of some well-loved secret place. 
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Mrs. Clark is not only uniting myth and legend, fairy tale and 
folklore, she is also attempting a Canadian mythology. Her stories 
are set in Canada, in the mountainous, lake-filled Kootenays where 
she, herself, lived for many years. Obviously this is not the setting 
for Perrault’s fairies; Mrs. Clark’s fairies must be of sterner stuff, 
less gossamer and more buckskin. Nor must her humans be merely 
the peasants of the folk tales, earth-bound, toil-worn, and typically 
European; they must also be of the land to which she has trans- 
ported them. In order to meet the first difficulty, she utilizes the 
wild, unrestrained beings of the Canadian Indian myths, as the 
Wild Woman, Thunderbird, and the ominous figure of the Hunter. 
These creatures are the prime movers in her stories rather than the 
smaller, daintier supernatural beings, wood elves and flower fairies, 
that derive their heritage from European lands. The talking ani- 
mals—always an important factor in modern fantasy based on folk 
literature—are predominantly Canadian animals, Lone Wolf and 
Snow Goose, Muskrat and Beaver. To overcome the second diffi- 
culty, Mrs. Clark brings portraits of authentic Canadian types to 
her books. Thus, the Flame-lighter Woman of The Sun Horse is, 
undeniably, a witch, but she is also a sharp-edged, independent and 
irascible pioneer woman of the prairies; her disposition soured, 
but her courage undimmed. In The Golden Pine Cone we have the 
frost-bitten trapper and man of the northern lands, Bill Buffer, 
whose sound “horse sense” brings a contrasting, everyday realism 
into the never-never land. Uncle Barker of The Silver Man and 
Kwong Hu of The One-Winged Dragon are authentic Canadiana; 
the one in the character part of the old prospector, homely mentor 
and guide; the other, with his quiet acceptance of suffering, a true 
and touching portrait of the Orient-born Canadian. Nowhere does 
Mrs. Clark’s writing have greater charm or her particular talent 
more scope than in these creations. Not only are they an apt device 
to deepen and authenticate the Canadian setting of the stories, they 
are also happy and true inventions in themselves. 

Mrs. Clark uses other “constants” that reappear in each of her 
books. Indian tales and Indian life are a dominant ingredient and 
the central episodes take place in a long-forgotten land inhabited 
by Indians where time has stayed, custom and ceremony prevail, 
and magic is the order of the day. The children—always a boy and 
a girl—enter this supernatural place, leaving the Outer World, in 
search of a father, brother or friend, bewitched and lost. With the 
aid of the Indians and of the magic instilled in them by temporary 
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possession of an Other World charm, the children prevail over Evil 
and obtain their quest. It is a simple plot, one used successfully 
through centuries of folk and fairy tale and one that lends itself 
readily to swiftly-moving events, to the compilation of magic upon 
magic, and to the pursuit, capture, and escape that Mrs. Clark 
handles expertly. 

As all spinners of fantasy must, Mrs. Clark has paid particular 
attention to her transitions from the Real to the Other World. 
These must be smooth and credible, and Mrs. Clark has introduced 
a device to make these transitions effective and psychologically 
sound. At least one of the two children who are her main pro- 
tagonists in each book is in some measure at variance and at “outs” 
with the actual world. This makes the retreat into the Other World 
(which is, of course, a Dream World) easily acceptable. In The 
Sun Horse an orphaned boy resents the narrow, circumscribed life 
that is all his aunt can offer; in The One-Winged Dragon another 
lad is uncertain of his place and welcome within the family circle. 
Fringa of The Silver Man is actually bewitched and lives eerily and 
inconclusively between the two worlds. There is nothing morbid in 
this depiction of some maladjustment for it is but lightly touched 
upon and serves only to heighten the poignancy and strengthen 
the plausibility of the transition to the World of Wishes. Con- 
fronted with problems of their own, these children are at once more 
real and take a more convincing part in the essential action and 
main concern of the myth, the never-ending war between Good and 
Evil. Mrs. Clark’s stories gain immeasurably by this intertwining of 
the human and superhuman themes. In the larger, more exciting 
tale, she does not forget her concern with the children, nor their 
concern with the Outer World. In each book the child’s personal 
problem is resolved both in relation to the Outside and in accord 
with the ultimate values that prevail in the Inner World. 

Real skill depends upon so many diverse elements in the spin- 
ning of an imaginative tale and in the creation of a modern myth- 
ology. There must be a tautness of action; an ethereal, fey, but not 
unbelievable mood; a richness, but not an undisciplined profusion, 
of language, concept and symbol. That Mrs. Clark is not without 
fault, but that she is also evolving a real competence in technique 
and in mastery of her difficult task is clearly demonstrated by a 
quick comparison of her four books. 

In The Golden Pine Cone, the earliest of her books, there is a 
certain self-consciousness, a gawkiness of style and presentation. 
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Witness the opening sentence—‘‘Not very long ago and not very 
far away .. .”. The words evoke the time-hallowed opening of the 
traditional fairy tale, but “once upon a time” is difficult to improve 
upon, and Mrs. Clark’s attempt betrays uncertainty. This may seem 
petty criticism, but more than in any other form of juvenile, the 
imaginative tale builds upon each detail. Its whole is interdepend- 
ent to the extent that a false note in language or in mood or even in 
association can shatter the illusion and with it, the subtlety, the 
rightness and brightness of the story. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Clark demonstrates in this book her feel for the symbolism of the 
myth and the fairy tale. She shows here a knowledge of and an 
ability to utilize such traditional themes as that of the giant-killer, 
the bewitched prisoner, and the lost children that become the stock 
in trade of her later stories. 

Mrs. Clark had gained considerably in ease of presentation by 
the time she achieved her second book, The Sum Horse. Awarded 
the Canadian Library Association’s Book of the Year for Children 
Medal for 1951, this book has remained the most popular among 
children of her works, probably because of the glorious creature of 
the title. Here there is none of the hesitancy or disjointed manner 
of the first book. The Sun Horse has more form and, consequently, 
greater artistry; the flow of the narrative is smoother, the magical 
happenings are motivated more naturally. The human characters 
are more appealing and it is in this book that Mrs. Clark introduces 
her device of having at least one of the children already hovering 
on the edge of the Dream World. Nowhere is Mrs. Clark’s innate 
restraint more apparent than in the handling of this delicate situa- 
tion. Her excesses are those of language rather than of sentiment. 

The first and lesser fault—attributable to an ardour not yet 
trained to submit to disciplined craft—is apparent in this second 
book. The shrine of the Love Magnet (the magic thing the children 
seek to save their Indian friends from the Thunderbird) is hymned 
in technicoloured terms of rose quartz, black agate and crystal 
swans. Yet her short nature descriptions, contained often in a single 
sentence or a phrase, can be muted, and altogether fitting. In the 
same book she writes: “A phoebe sang; wild ducks flew. From the 
pee hill, two ravens came slowly sailing like sheets of burnt 

’. The difficulty lies in a tendency to purple passages par- 
ticularly marked in descriptions of supernatural settings, but more 
controlled in writing of the natural and the everyday. 

A further difficulty, and one that Mrs. Clark has not always 
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solved successfully, arises from the need to integrate basically dif- 
ferent mythologies within a single story. Consider The One- 
Winged Dragon written in 1955 which draws its mythical inspira- 
tion and magical elements from the Chinese and the Canadian In- 
dian. The challenge of integrating the flavour of the Chinese litera- 
ture with its delicacy, urbanity and wit with the powerful, primi- 
tive, and instinctive legend of the Indian is manifestly a formidable 
task. Mrs. Clark does not achieve the integration without some 
weakening and distortion of both. The Chinese dragon remains a 
somewhat sorry and alien beast despite, or, perhaps, because of, the 
author's attempts to render him into a creature that might hob-nob 
with the intimates of the Indian tales. The Indian stories, them- 
selves, undergo a certain softening, a ‘‘prettying up’, in order to 
bring them into line with the literary and moral concepts of old 
China. Such modifications are perhaps inevitable, however, in the 
presentation of Indian folklore to children, and Mrs. Clark should 
not be judged too harshly. 

In her first three books there is a suggestion of over-writing, of 
lack of integration, of misdirection so that the action arising from 
the magical circumstance appears to take over the story and the 
author’s control seems lost. But in her latest book, The Silver Man, 
Mrs. Clark has brought her art a step nearer perfection. In this she 
does not attempt to wield together so many differing story forms, 
but gives full run to an imaginative adventure myth in which the 
magic lies as much in its pace and tautness as it does in its super- 
natural elements. Here she develops one of her most interesting 
characters in the fey Fringa, half human, half Other World, and 
sets her against the steadfast Kawitha so that there is contrast and 
texture and more subtle conflict in the story. The symbolism and the 
central impulse of the book—the search for the young chief whose 
blood is turning to silver so that he will be lost forever to the world 
of human warmth—is more expertly handled than the same theme 
in The Sun Horse. Artistically The Silver Man is the truest in intent 
for here the half-suggested conflict of the other books, between the 
Real and Dream World for the loyalties and affections of the char- 
acters, becomes clearer and, indeed, the backdrop against which the 
myth and the magic flashes this way and that and plays itself out. 

It is still too early to decide arbitrarily on the basis of her four 
published books whether Mrs. Clark has succeeded wholly or only 
in part in her ambitious design to create a Canadian mythology for 
Canadian children. It is to be hoped that there will be many more 
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books yet by Mrs. Clark that will bring a decisive, affirmative ver- 

: dict, for it is, artistically, an enormously interesting and daring 

project. But whatever the ultimate adult and critical evaluation may 
be, the children have already decided. Interested as they are in the 
immediate rather than the ultimate, in the laughter, the occasional 
tear, the delight and surprise of the moment, they have accepted 

Mrs. Clark’s books joyfully. On this basis, it can and should be said 
that Mrs. Clark has made a truly significant contribution to Cana- 
dian juvenile literature. 
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PLACE-NAMES 
AND FIDDLE RHYTHM 


A REVIEW BY GORDON ELLIOTT 
University of Britist Columbia 


HILDA GLYNN-WARD, Along the Road tc Hazelton, Lon- 
don, Mitre Press, 1960. 56 p. 


THOMAS SAUNDERS, The Devil and Cal McCabe; or, The 
Tale of the Cowman’s Corns ; A Story in Verse, Toronto, 
Ryerson, 1960. 26 p. illus. 


O.. OF THE WEST come two small books of poetry which are 
as different as possible, but both of interest. In hoedown style, Tho- 
mas Saunders, a West Vancouver minister, has written a tale which 
if it isn’t a Canadian legend should be. From Victoria, Hilda Glynn- 
Ward Howard’s serious book on British Columbia themes and 
places is disappointing, especially to anyone who knows her The 
Glamour of British Columbia. 

However, the Glynn-Ward book contains some excellent mate- 
rial in its three sections. Already a fairly widely known poem, 
“Along the Road to Hazelton” incorporates some wonderful In- 
dian names which roll off the tongue as they were meant to do: 
Kispiox, Kit-wan-gar, and Gun-a-noot of the Kiskagaas. The author 
catches imagination through rhythm rather than through theme, 
and she knows the effect of sounds and how far to go with them. 
She establishes moods with “Lovely, lazy Lillooet” and with honest 
words like Endako and Stellako, Tetachuck and Tatalrose, old 
provincial place-names in a new context. Choosing for rhythm, 
sound, and connotation, she expresses a feeling of and for the 
Province and its past. Unfortunately, her Indian poems are too 
loaded with message and, partly because of doubtful anthropologi- 
cal interpretations which stop a reader in the middle of a well- 
written line, are not so successful as the others. In addition, the 
otherwise effective poem about an Indian knitter jars to a halt 
when, after the knitter’s 

.. . busy hands 
And needles of syringa wood combine 
In dexterous skill among the strands of wool 
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the reader discovers that the knitter is making a “jersey”. These 
poems seem forced; pity for the Indian comes as preaching rather 
than as poetry. A third section, a mixture of local, historical, and 
apparently “promissory” poems, contains effort but little joy, words 
but little music. Because of inept book design, a brazen explanatory 
footnote spoils one poem. Typographical errors mar others, and 
less casual proofreading would have corrected a humorous error in 
the table of contents. However, one cannot help but feel that Hilda 
Glynn-Ward enjoyed writing the poems in the first section, for in 
those she is a poet. 

On the other hand, Thomas Saunders is really not a poet at all— 
unless one thinks Robert Service is ‘the greatest’—but his The 
Tale of the Cowman’s Corns is as much fun as the dust-jacket, the 
dedication, or the illustrations. When cowhand Cal McCabe’s stock 
horse ‘‘Red’’ inadvertently reveals that Cal has corns where they 
shouldn’t be, and Cal is joshed about them, he boasts that he’ll ride 
the toughest bronc the others know, “And. . . ride him dead at the 
rodeo”. With a switch on W. H. Drummond’s ‘““Mon Choual 
‘Castor’, and to the tune of “Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairee’”, 
instead of to the clang of a tramline bell, Cal wins his bet. The 
story does not end here, however, and Cal is mighty pleased when 
he finally reaches the ranch: 


The events of the day ran through his head: 

He’d strode a horse, and he’d rode him dead; 

He'd enjoyed a very touching scene 

As he took ten bucks from Joe McQueen ; 

He'd had a bout (he'd take his oath) 

With drink and the devil—and beat them both; 
And his riding had been a thing to see, 

Though his corns all grew where they shouldn’t be. 


This poem, with its attributes of the heroic, its story and its moral, 
but no guns or women, throws more bull than TV’s Maverick, and 
it has music too: trombones to fiddle rhythm. 





REVIEWED BY BASIL STUART-STUBBS 


ART DOWNS, Wagon Road North; The Story of the Cari- 
boo Gold Rush in Historical Photos, Quesnel, Northwest 
Digest, 1960. 80 p. illus. 


RICHARD G. LARGE, Prince Rupert, A Gateway to Alaska, 
Vancouver, Mitchell Press, 1960. 210 p. illus. 


Noone is of more assistance to the imagination in the un- 
derstanding of history than photographs, for they instil in the 
viewer that feeling for times and places which is essential to the 
appreciation of history and historical fiction. Even if we have no 
serious purpose most of us take a plain delight in looking at old 
photographs, and some of us will admit to preferring them to text. 
In both of these books pictures almost inundate the text, which will 
satisfy any reader who is interested in the subjects covered. 

Interest in the Cariboo is on the increase, inspired partly by the 
eternal fascination of the search for gold, partly by the Centennial, 
partly by the reconstruction-in-progress of Barkerville, and partly 
by the regular bimonthly appearance of the Northwest Digest, 
which will enter its seventeenth year in 1961 with the new title of 
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British Columbia Digest. 1f Wagon Road North reminds one of the 
Northwest Digest, it is no wonder, for it is the magazine's editor, 
Art Downs, who has collected the photographs, supplied the text 
and printed the volume at the Digest’s press. Some of the photo- 
graphs will be familiar to readers of the host of Centennial publi- 
cations, but most will not. An outline history of the rush, two maps 
and long and informative captions have been combined with the 
pictures and arranged so that the reader may examine the various 
aspects of the drive to the north: gold-rush communities, modes of 
transportation and accommodation, the miners themselves. All in 
all Wagon Road North provides a pleasant way to spend a winter's 
evening, and is thus an ideal book for anyone who has visited or 
will visit the Cariboo, whether in body or in spirit. 

R. G. Large’s Prince Rupert is by its nature bound to have a nar- 
rower appeal. Anyone writing local history must keep two groups 
of readers in mind: the present and future students, who will be 
interested in history as history; and the past and present inhabi- 
tants, who will provide the market for the book. Mr. Large has suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the demands of both groups. The native of 
Prince Rupert will find that at least half of the book consists of 
photographs in which he can trace the development of his com- 
munity and recognize friends, relatives, neighbours, perhaps even 
himself. The first seventy-six pages present a history of the city 
while the remaining pages are given over to various facets of the 
community such as schools, churches, transportation and city gov- 
ernment, an arrangement which permits the casual reader to ex- 
amine passages of interest to him and to neglect the rest. On the 
other hand the student will be able to find a convenient record of 
the city’s development from 1906 to the present, replete with facts, 
dates and names. Such thorough documentation of a city of eleven 
thousand people is unusual, and the completeness of this record 
will probably delay the publication of another history until 2006, 
by which time Prince Rupert may have become, as Mr. Large fore- 
sees, the prosperous main link in the route to Alaska. 





REVIEWED BY LOIS BEWLEY 
JAMES MCNAMEE, Florencia Bay, Toronto, McClelland & 
Stewart, 1960. 205 p. 
HOWARD O’HAGAN, Tay John, Toronto, Saunders, 1960. 
264 p. 
PATRICIA YOUNG, Half Past Yesterday, Toronto, British 
Book Service, 1960. 188 p. 


, * AUTHORS of these three books have either lived or are 
living in British Columbia, which is the reason, one supposes, their 
novels are being reviewed in this Quarterly. 

Admittedly the rain, sand and surf of the West Coast of Vancou- 
ver Island are overpowering, but they are no match for the incred- 
ible whites and Indians who jam-pack the foreshore in James Mc- 
Namee’s Florencia Bay. Crogan, a weak-willed if likeable prospec- 
tor, camps at Florencia Bay asking nothing more of life than a lit- 
tle peace, a little gold and more than a little isolation. Unfortun- 
ately his stretch of beach is also inhabited by an imperturbable and 
implacable Indian chief with a witch of a half-breed marriageable 
daughter, and a detachment of obedient cousins armed with pati- 
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ence and rifles. The dialogue owes much to. Hemingway, and the 
denouncement to a most unlikely self-sacrifice on the part of Cro- 
gan. This tale of a shotgun wooing won the MacLean’s Magazine 
fiction award for 1957. 

The story of Tay John is dwarfed by its locale—the Canadian 
Rockies—and its somewhat laboured symbolism. The simple nar- 
rative style of the opening section captures the legendary quality of 
Tay John’s boyhood and youth, and the child-like awe with which 
the tribe regards their adopted yellow-haired half-breed. It is re- 
grettable that the succeeding sections of this unusual story fail to 
convince us of the reality of either Tay John the living legend, or 
Tay John the man. 

The realities of life and love are embraced wordily, and improb- 
ably, on page after cliché-ridden page of Patricia Young’s Half 
Past Yesterday. But be not afraid, all ends happily in what the pub- 
lishers label honestly “‘a romance’. 


REVIEWED BY FAITH DENNIS 


MARGARET SHARCOTT, A Place of Many Winds, To- 
ronto, British Book Service, 1960. 236 p. illus. 


T: LIFE of a fisherman is notoriously hard. In most parts 
of the world it conjures up a picture of unremitting hard work, 


battles with the weather, adversities of many kinds. When this life 
is shared by the fisherman’s wife and small son in a remote and 
largely unknown part of the Pacific coast of Vancouver Island it 
should provide fascinating material for a story. 

Many of the hardships of these fishermen’s lives are ameliorated 
by electricity and radio; nevertheless it is an unfamiliar story for 
most city dwellers. For the general reader there is tremendous fas- 
cination in the increasingly few unpopulated parts of the world. 
Here is one of them, a land of beautiful scenery, unspoilt and 
largely uninhabited, with tremendous possibilities for the naturalist 
and for those for whom the world has indeed become crowded. 

Mrs. Sharcott’s second book, A Place of Many Winds, will prob- 
ably be read by several people for the picture given of these small 
coastal fishing communities. She writes of the men renting, at most, 
one or two boats to the fish-packing company, living frugally, won- 
dering how their bills will be paid, what next season’s fishing will 
hold for them. Unfortunately, the book is hard to read as it is poor- 
ly written. One hopes she will find time to improve her style. The 
chief merit of her book is the unfamiliar locale. 
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